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We are no lady, either inconceivably perfect or more agree- 
ably human; so we frankly confess oiir age; we are one hmidred 
years old, and still single. Not that we have not been the 
recipient of proposals; far from it; we have received many 
offers of periodical matrimony from other like Institutions whose 
intentions were manifestly honorable; but, alas! none seemed to 
be fitting or advantageous; invariably the proponent was too 
young or too frivolous. Our solitary parent, the Monthly 
Anthology, too, was unwed, but that is a point in the family 
record upon which, natxu*ally, in common with Abel, we care 
not to dwell, especially since, although by no means as young 
as we used to be, we cannot feel certain that we have yet reached 
the age of indiscretion. 

"The hterary epochs of New England," wrote Colonel 
Higginson, "may be said to have been three — ^the first issue of 
The North American Review in 1815, that of The Dial in 
1840, and that of the Atlantic Monthly in 1857" — all living and 
doing well in their respective environments, two having moved 
away, leaving the youngest upon the old place, conformably to 
the custom of New England of that day and generation. 

When we as The North American Review were bom, we 
as a Nation were, in the words of our present Chief Magistrate 
recently addressed in person, and quite impressively, to the 
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Congress, "at peace with all the world" — Mexico included, 
although not then as not now, for various reasons, specifically 
mentioned. It was a far longer way from Ghent in those days 
than it is now even to Tipperary, and our commissioners, who 
signed the famous treaty on December 24, 1814, were obliged 
to convey the information by the hand of their secretary, 
Mr. Henry Carroll, who did not reach Washington until late 
in the evening of February 14, 1815. 

A memorable night that! The Monthly Anthology told us all 
about it while supplying us with breakfast food in the following 
month of May, when we came comfortably into physical being. 
Mr. Madison, one of the few really worthy predecessors of 
Mr. Wilson, was President at the time, but for reasons well 
known to the British then, though unmentionable now in the 
face of ovtr undisguised neutraUty, he was occupying, not the 
dismantled White House, but the Octagon House, which still 
stands — and which you should not fail to inspect when next 
you visit Washington — at the corner of New York Avenue and 
Eighteenth Street. 

Thither through the mud splashed Mr. Carroll and Mr. 
James Monroe, who preceded Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State 
— a most fortuitous circumstance in one way, surely, in view of 
the slave Paul Jennings's reminiscence that "Mrs. Madison 
ordered dinner to be ready at three as usual; I set the table 
myself, and brought up the ale, cider, and wine, and placed 
them in the coolers, as all the Cabinet and several miUtary 
gentlemen and strangers were expected." Not that om- present 
Secretary of State would be exasperated or even embarrassed 
by the sight of decanters of ale, cider, and wine. His attitude 
is quite evident. He does not partake of such beverages himself, 
and, as a consequence of his observation of the effect of such 
abstention, he considers it most unwise of others to do so. 
Logically no less than conscientiously, therefore, he would 
impose prohibition even upon Democrats, but we do not under- 
stand that he would decline an invitation, if he should receive 
one, to dine with the President because of fermented juices 
being offered to others. In any case, the President himself 
could with ready tact remove all difficulties by simply reviving 
the custom of 1815 of dining "at three as usual" — an obviously 
inopportune hovir for the consumption of ales and the like. 
Perhaps he has. Does anybody know? 

But we must not leave the prototj^e of Mr. Bryan splashing 
through the mud. In due time, of course, he reached the 
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Octagon House and told the good news. Instantly there arose 
a great and joyous uproar, even the colored servants shouting 
"Peace" to passers-by and somebody going to the front door 
and ringing the dinner-bell. Who that somebody was nobody 
knows, but, for ourselves, we have always suspected that it was 
Dolly Madison herself, who was anything but the roly-poly little 
person commonly pictured, but, as portrayed by Washington 
Irving, "a, fine, portly, buxom dame" surcharged with energy, 
enthusiasm, and good-nature, quite unlike "Jemmy Madison" 
— ^again quoting Irving — "ah! poor Jemmy! a withered little 
apple-John"; or as a favorite verse of the day tripped on: 

The gallant litUe man, 
His sword did thump behiad his back. 
So merrily he ran. 

A justifiable description, siirely, with his less than five-feet- 
seven. In point of fact, physically Mr. Madison was the 
smallest President these United States have ever had, but 
intellectually, possibly because he was the first we knew, we 
still consider him our greatest, present company, of course, 
excepted. Indeed, we do not hesitate to admit tlxat the two 
Chief Magistrates who have held for us the most particular 
interest are he who retired from office on March 3, 1817, and 
he whose term (his first, of coiu"se, we hasten to interject, since 
we would imply no disagreeable misgiving with respect to the 
futiu-e) will expire exactly one hundred years later, on March 3, 
1917. 

The coincidence is rendered doubly striking to our somewhat 
far-reaching vision by certain points of similarity between 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Wilson, not in appearance, of course, 
because om* present President, we are told by om* Editor, who 
recently had the felicity of gazing upon him, is anything but 
"a solemn, sad-eyed man"; nor especially in conversation, even 
though Mr. Gaillard Hunt does record that "after dinner, if 
the men who sat around the table drinking their wine were his 
friends, the ladies in the adjoining room might hear loud roars 
of laughter from the President's guests, who were enjoying the 
President's irresistible jokes" — quite as Assistant-President 
House is privileged to do nowadays. 

Other nainor phases of resemblance are plentiful. We are 
told, for example, by Mr. Gaillard Hunt that Mr. Madison 
"was armed with all the culture of his century," derived pri- 
marily from his study and associations at Princeton; that he 
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"was a man of versatile scholarship and kept up his knowledge 
of the classical languages"; that he "was learned in theology, 
having at one time studied with the thought of becoming a 
clergyman, and had read the French and English philosophers 
and skeptics"; that he "studied law, but this science, poUtical 
economy, and social science all belonged to his erudition in 
poUtical science, in which it is not an exaggeration to say that he 
had exhausted the record of human experience and reasoning"; 
that "his record in public life was a guarantee that he would 
preserve the balance of power in the government"; that he 
"employed his learmng with sobriety, and his political prin- 
ciples were practical"; that he "was well aware that in political 
practice the statesman must deal with human nature, human 
weaknesses, and human passions, and that his function is to 
direct, or follow, not to force, pubUc inclinations"; that he 
"would have insisted upon the validity of general principles in 
politics, and would have denied that it was not an object of 
government to preserve political institutions, if those institutions 
were, in his view, essential to the preservation of principles"; 
that "in constructive statesmanship no other American had a 
record equal to his"; that he "hated war"; that "the people 
held him in respect, but he was hardly more than a name to 
them"; that "his character was assailed less than that of any 
of his contemporaries and was, in fact, unassailable"; and, 
finally, that he "had his enemies, but he himself hated no one" — 
a simple but comprehensive declaration vividly paralleled by 
President Wilson when, on December 16, 1914, he said to the 
University Commission: 

There is a charming story told about Charles Lamb. The con- 
versation in his little circle turned upon some men who were not 
present, and Lamb, who, you know, stuttered, said, "I hate that 
fellow." His friend said, "Charles, I didn't know you knew him." 
Lamb said, "I don't; I can't hate a fellow I know." 

I think that is a very profound human fact. You cannot hate a 
man you know. 

Of the accm-acy of this diagnosis of h\unan proclivities we, 
being inanimate, are unqualified to speak with authority; but 
as a thought, whether really a human fact or not, assuredly it is 
both happy and reassuring. 

Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, the famous biographer, views our 
President of a centiu-y ago from a different angle and with eyes 
so critical that the likeness to our present Executive, while note- 
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worthy in some respects, lacks convincing distinctness. Truly 
he says that "the better part of Madison's life was before he 
became a party leader," but less indubitably he quickly adds 
that "as his career is followed the presence of the statesman 
grows gradually dinmier in the shadow of the successful poli- 
tician"; and he continues ruthlessly to assert that "if Mr. 
Madison's conscience was not always vigorous enough to en- 
able him to resist temptation, it was so sensitive as to prompt 
him to look for excuses for yielding"; that while "upon his 
official integrity and his high sense of honor in all his person- 
al relations, except when obligation to party may have over- 
shadowed it, there rests no cloud" — ^nevertheless "impartial 
historians, who venture to beUeve that Nature admits of imper- 
fections in a native of Virginia, declare their conviction that 
Mr. Madison either lacked strength and courage, or that the 
ambition of the politician was strong enough to overcome any 
consideration of principles that might stand in his way "; and 
finally, speaking more philosophically, that — 

It is quite possible that one may be governed by the most sin- 
cere convictions; and if he obeys them and abandons old friends for 
new ones, or consents to be friendless, it is .the strongest proof the 
statesman or politician can give of a moral courage which ought to 
gajn for him all the more respect. But whether that respect must be 
denied to Mr. Madison, because he was governed by other and lower 
motives, is the question. There had been no change in political prin- 
ciples. The change was wholly in Mr. Madison. That which had 
been white to him was now black; and that which had been black 
was now as the driven snow. Why was this? Had he come to see 
that in all these years he had been wrong? Or had he suddenly 
learned, not that he was wrong, but that he had mistaken a straight 
and narrow path for the broad road which would lead to the goal 
he was seeking? These are not pleasant questions. 

Indeed they are not, especially when spoken of Mr. Madison 
as a prototype; nor as springing from a superficial ascription 
of motives can they be regarded as warranted. We tm-n with 
reUef, in our quest for the truth, from the apparent prejudice of 
the biographer to the calm and imbiased judgment of the 
historian Woodrow Wilson, who spoke no less aptly of 1915 
than as of 1815, when he said: 

Mr. Madison loved peace, as Mr. Jefferson did, and was willing 
to secure it by any slow process of law or negotiation that promised 
to keep war at arm's-length. 

The United States were not strong enough, — ^particularly now that 
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the party in power had disbanded its army, dismantled its navy, and 
reduced its revenues to a mini,mum. The President's principles clear- 
ly forbade war, besides. He wished to fight only with the weapons 
of nominal peace: embargoes and retaliatory restrictions. 

Every sinister influence seemed to draw Mr. Madison toward 
what he most dreaded and contemned — toward a war of arms 
brought on by a programme of peace. 

The very war itself had come because Mr. Madison and his Cabinet 
had nothing to suggest, whatever wrong was wrought upon them, — except 
to withdraw from the seas, close the ports, build gunboats to defend 
the harbors, and wait until the inevitable should be at hand. While 
they waited every condition of National pohtics shifted and was altered, 
and watchful men who wished for action had grown deeply uneasy. 

Here the analogy — ^if Mexico be substituted for England — ^is 
approximately perfect. Unconsciously, it would seem, Mr. 
Wilson drew the inspiration for his Mexican policy from Mr. 
Madison, but happily thus far without producing the original 
direful consequences of "a war of arms brought on by a pro- 
gramme of peace." 

We cannot but believe, moreover, that the same author, 
then a thoughtful Professor of Jurisprudence and Politics at 
Princeton University, rightly divined the causes of the change in 
Mr. Madison remarked by Mr. Gay when, in 1901, he uttered in 
our youthful friend, the Century Magazine, under the attractive 
title "When a Man Comes to Himself," these highly expressive 
and oddly revelative thoughts: 

Men come to themselves by discovering their limitations no less 
than by discovering their deeper endowments and the mastery that 
will make them happy. It is not the discovery what they can not 
do, and ought not to attempt, that transforms reformers into states- 
men; and great should be the joy of the world over every reformer 
who comes to himself. The spectacle is not rare; the method is not 
hidden. The practicability of every reform is determined absolutely 
and always by "the circumstances of the case," and only those who 
put themselves into the midst of affairs, either by action or by ob- 
servation, can know what those circumstances are or perceive what 
they signify. 

No statesman dreams of doing whatever he pleases; he knows that 
it does not follow that because a point of morals or of policy is obvious 
to him it will be obvious to the nation, or even to his own friend, 
and it is the strength of a democratic polity that there are so many 
minds to be consulted and brought to agreement, and that nothing 
can be wisely done for which the thought, and a good deal more than 
the thought, of the country, its sentiment and its pvupose, have not 
been prepared. 
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Social reform is a matter of co-operation, and, if it be of a novel 
kind, requires an infinite deal of converting to bring the efficient 
majority to believe in it and support it. Without their agreement and 
support it is impossible. 

It is this that the more imaginative and impatient reformers find 
out when they come to themselves, if that calming change ever comes 
to them. Oftentimes the most immediate and drastic means of bring- 
ing them to themselves is to elect them to legislative or executive 
office. That will reduce over-sanguine persons to their simplest terms. 
Not because they find their fellow-legislators or officials incapable of 
high purpose or indifferent to the betterment of the communities 
which they represent. Only cynics hold that to be the chief reason 
why we approach the millennium so slowly, and cynics are usually 
very ill-informed persons. Nor is it because imder our modem demo- 
cratic arrangements we so subdivide power and balance parts in 
government that no man can tell for much or turn affairs to his will. 

One of the most instructive studies a politician could imdertake 
would be a study of the infinite limitations laid upon the power of 
the Russian Czar, notwithstanding the despotic theory of the Russian 
constitution — ^limitations of social habit, of official prejudice, of race 
jealousies, of religious predilections, of administrative machinery, 
even, and the inconvenience of being himself only one man, and that 
a vety young one, over-sensitive and touched with melancholy. He 
can do only what can be done with the Russian people. He can no 
more make them quick, enlightened, and of the modem world of the 
West than he can change their tastes in eating. He is simply the 
leader of Russians. 

An English or American statesman is better off. He leads a think- 
ing nation, not a race of peasants topped by a class of revolutionists 
and a caste of nobles and officials. He can explain new things to men 
able to understand, persuade men willing and accustomed to make 
independent and intelligent choices of their own. An English states- 
man has an even better opportunity to lead than an American states- 
man, because in England executive power and legislative initiative are 
both intrusted to the same grand conmiittee, the ministry of the day. 
The ministers both propose what shall be made law and determine 
how it shall be enforced when enacted. 

And yet English reformers, like American, have found office a 
veritable cold-water bath for their ardor for change. Many a man 
who has made his place in affairs as the spokesman of those who see 
abuses and demand their reformation has passed from denimciation 
to calm and moderate advice when he got into Parliament, and has 
turned veritable conservative when made a minister of the crown. Mr. 
Bright was a notable example. Slow and careful men had looked 
upon him as little better than a revolutionist so long as his voice rang 
free and imperious from the platforms of public meetings. They 
greatly feared the influence he should exercise in Parliament, and 
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woiild have deemed the constitution itself unsafe could they have 
foreseen that he would some day be invited to take office and a hand 
of direotion in affairs. But it turned out that there was nothing to 
fear, Mr. Bright lived to see almost every reform he had urged 
accepted and embodied in legislation; but he assisted at the process 
of their realization with greater and greater temperateness and wise 
deliberation as his part in affairs became more and more promiaent 
and responsible, and was at the last as little like an agitator as any 
man that served the Queen. 

It is not that such men lose courage when they find themselves 
charged with the actual direction of the affairs concerning which they 
have held and uttered such strong, imhesitating, drastic opinions. 
They have only learned discretion. For the first time they see in its 
entirety what it was that they were attempting. They are at last at 
close quarters with the world. Men of every interest and variety 
crowd about them; new impressions throng them; in the midst of 
affairs the former special objects of their zeal fall into new environ- 
ments, a better and truer perspective; seem no longer so susceptible 
to separate and radical change. The real nature of the complex stuff 
of life they were seeking to work in is revealed to them — ^its intricate 
and delicate fiber, and the subtle, secret interrelationship of its parts 
— ^and they work circiunspectly, lest they should mar more than they 
mend. 

Moral enthusiasm is not, uninstructed and of itself, a suitable guide 
to practicable and lasting reformation; and if the reform sought be 
the reformation of others as well as of himself, the reformer should look 
to it that he knows the true relation of his will to the wills of those 
he would change and guide. When he has discovered that relation 
he has come to himself: has discovered his real use and planning part 
in the general world of men; has come to the full command and 
satisfying emplojrment of his faculties. Otherwise he is doomed to 
live for ever ia a fool's paradise, and can be said to have come to him- 
self only on the supposition that he is a fool. 

Christianity gave us, in the fullness of time, the perfect image of 
right living, the secret of social and of individual well-being; for the 
two are not separable, and the man who receives and verifies that 
secret in his own living has discovered not only the best and only way 
to serve the world, but also the one happy way to satisfy himself. 
Then, indeed, has he come to himself. Henceforth he knows what his 
powers mean, what spiritual air they breathe, what ardors of service 
clear them of lethargy, relieve them of all sense of effort, put them at 
their best. After this fretf ulness passes away, experience mellows and 
strengthens and makes more fit, and old age brings, not senility, not 
satiety, not regret, but higher hope and serene maturity. 

We find this more than interesting; it is laden with a 
wholly true and very vital philosophy. That the change in 
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Mr. Madison's perspective and understanding took place at the 
time when he "fo;ind himself" we cannot doubt. Nor could 
we, if we would, ignore the welcome omens of a like transforma- 
tion in Mr. Madison's natxu-al successor — ^the one statesman 
who, more than all others combined, now holds it within the 
possibilities of his power, in Washington's simple words, to 
"make a Nation happy," and who may become the arbiter of 
the destinies of a world. 

Mr. Madison, who, according to the author of A History of 
the American People, "had shown himself a statesman rather in 
the framing of institutions and the formulation of law than in 
the government of events," appointed, as the predecessor of 
Mr. Bryan, James Monroe, who, while lacking the President's 
"studious comprehension of principles, stood for at least a like 
experience in affairs. . . . No doubt," continues the distin- 
guished historian, "it was a fortunate choice which preferred 
Mr. Monroe at such a time. A man of progressive force and 
enterprising initiative would too much have disturbed the quiet, 
spontaneous processes by which, in those years of peace and yet 
of quick transition, parties were finding themselves and making 
ready for a new age." Although it became "evident enough 
while he was a member of Mr. Madison's Cabinet " that Mr. 
Monroe "was no master of men," he "looked into his duties 
with a mind of capital integrity and ingenuous honesty" and 
apparently would have done very well but for the circxmastance 
that "the dark tide of perplexed diplomacy caught him also in 
its fatal drift," to the end that he became "Mr. Madison's com- 
rade merely, not his guide." As a matter of fact, says Mr. Wilson 
with that rare discrimination which has characterized his later 
judgments, the Secretary of State "lacked originative strength, 
but not sound character; he fell short of the equipment of a 
statesman, but not of the equipment of an upright and serviceable 
pubUc officer." Consequently, when the suitable moment ar- 
rived, Mr. Madison designated Mr. Monroe to succeed himself 
and inaugurate a long period of the very peace and good-will 
among men which finds in our present Secretary its most ardent 
and persistent advocate. 

Of the other members of the Cabinets of 1815 and 1915 
Mr. McAdoo was preceded by William H. Crawford, who also 
was a candidate for the Presidency; Mr. Garrison by Alexander 
H. Dallas, a correspondingly forceful and intelligent official; 
Mr. Gregory by William Pinkney and Richard Rush, both 
competent lawyers; and Mr. Daniels by Benjamin W. Crownin- 
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shield, who would better be neither compared nor contrasted at 
this felicitous time, for reasons which we have assigned our 
Editor to set forth with due restraint in a forthcoming nimiber. 
If time, space, and weather permitted, we should take de- 
light in depicting the characteristics of the twenty-four Presi- 
dents whose activities we have beheld with emotions varying 
from full admiration to naild amusement; but since nearly all of 
them have looked to us much alike, some good and some indif- 
ferent, but none really bad, we have felt constrained to note 
simply in passing the sUghtness of change that has taken place 
in a hundred years. More we might have done, but less we 
could hardly do in view of the patriotic interest which we have 
manifested from the beginning in the public affairs of our 
beloved country. 

But we would broaden our vision. How fares mankind? 
One himdred years ago this very year America was striking 
hands with England in the making of a peace which has not 
only continued unbroken, but seems likely to prove everlast- 
ing. Simultaneously, at Waterloo, Europe was emerging tri- 
lunphant from a succession of confhcts which had devastated 
the continent. The clouds of war had lifted, the skies were 
clear, the futm-e of civilization seemed to be assured. And 
yet to-day we sit in the tragic gloom which settled down 
upon the world overnight and whose day of lifting no man 
can foresee. 

What does it all mean? Can it be that Progress is, in fact, 
a myth? Is the swinging back of the pendulum of Time to 
barbarism a finality? Is God still in His world? These are 
the questions that tremble upon the lips of men as daily they 
read the sickening tales of seemingly useless slaughter of the 
flower of their race, of wanton destruction of priceless monu- 
ments of genius and skill, and of pitiful sufferings of the weak 
and unoffending. But because it is a time of infinite sadness 
among God's children and even, to some minds, of doubt of 
God Himself, must all light and hope necessarily disappear in 
the depths of despair? Reason, no less than Faith, answers 
no. 

Let us start at the beginning. The causes of the great war 
— ^what were they? The killing of a prince? No; princes have 
been killed before without evoking the wrath of whole peoples. 
The violating of a treaty? No; that only expanded a war al- 
ready begun. A determination on the part of England to check 
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the growth of her ambitious and successful rival? A lust for 
conquest in domineering Prussia? A fanatical belief in the minds 
of those who had come to regard themselves as supermen of 
their duty, under or with God, to rule the world? The spirit 
of revenge in France? The fulfilment of an age-long tradition 
in Russia? All these are accusations brought by one against 
another in extenuation, on the one hand, and in blame, on the 
other; all were contributory in varying degrees, no doubt. We 
summarize our own opinion in these few words: 

That (1) Austria not only welcomed, but sought, any dis- 
traction from an internal chaos which threatened her dis- 
ruption; that (2) Russia, imminently menaced by a general 
strike almost certain to end in civil revolution, was in like case; 
that (3) Germany, ready and in part willing, while not instigat- 
ing action on the part of Austria, permitted what she might have 
prevented under a certainty that she could never be more fully 
prepared and under delusions respecting the attitude of England 
and Italy — ^in a word, overreached; that (4) England did not 
seek war, did not want war, but, having long regarded it as in- 
eAdtable, breathed rehef when it came in such a way as to enable 
her to go chivalrously to the support of her allies instead of being 
compelled, as she had feared she might be, to ask them to come 
to her assistance; and that (6) France accepted with resignation 
and fortitude as a simple matter of course what she had been 
expecting for twenty years. Turkey and Japan need not be 
considered. 

Assuming that this summary of the technical or nominal 
causes of the great conflagration is approximately correct, how 
trivial they seem! Can it be possible that the Creator and Lord 
of the universe would permit the clock of civilization to be set 
back a full century or more — for that is what it means through 
the enforced propagation of the race by unfit males and the in- 
evitably increased prostitution of unmated females — as a con- 
sequence of mere happenings such as those depicted? The 
thought is inconceivable. There nrnst be, there is, a fundamental 
purpose imderlying this mighty tragedy. What is it? The 
feeble mxmnuring of the preachers that "God moves in a mys- 
terious way His wonders to perform" does not sufiice in this 
day of enlightened respect for, rather than of abject fear of, 
the Creator. Let History — our own history — suggest the 
solution. 

Sixty years ago Buckle heralded the "decline of war" as a 
consequence of the advance of Science in the realms of knowledge 
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and understanding, and six years later a million men of the 
North were grappling at the throats of their brethren of the 
South. The causes? Oh yes, secession, rebellion, the Con- 
stitution, State rights, national obligations, and Heaven knows 
what all! Not a word — except from a few fanatics — about 
human slavery which underlay it all. The South was right in 
law, but wrong in morals, wrong in resistance of freedom of 
mankind, and the South was beaten justly and rightfxilly, as 
the South now recognizes. No lesson of history, no deduction 
from principles of human nature, had been clearer than the 
fatality of slavery upon public morals, upon politics, upon in- 
dustry, upon development and progress; and yet it took four 
years of the most devastating warfare ever known and the 
desolation of half a continent to make convincing what aU of the 
wisest men in the world had been saying for a century. That it 
could have been done in no other way is generally'admitted now 
— ^but it was not conceded then. The terrible war was waged 
under pretexts of human making, but for a purpose now realized 
to have been divine. 

May it not be so with this greatest of wars? Oiu" struggle 
hberated the blacks of America; may not this be designed to free 
the whites of Europe? What are the millions of German, 
French, Austrian, and Russian boys in the trenches to-day but 
slaves? What have they ever been but slaves? Taken almost 
from the cradle and gripped by a system which held them as in a 
vise to become — ^what? Cogs in a machine, a fighting-machine, 
constructed with ruthless energy and superlative skill to beat 
down another fighting-machine; nothing less, nothing more. 
Patriotism? Faugh! Their words are but prattle drilled into 
minds forbidden to think and taught only to obey. Our blacks 
were at least inferior by nature, but these whites — the splendid 
youth of the most virile of peoples now being killed by thousands 
— are inferior only by enforcement, by decree, by an irresistible 
and unbreakable bond from the cradle to the unmarked grave. 
Slavery? Compared with theirs, orn-s which we abolished by 
war was beneficent and kindly; compared with ours, theirs is 
ghastly. 

The outcome God alone knows ; it looks to us afar off. And 
we care not for what are called the causes of strife if the purpose, 
the divine purpose, shall prove in the end to have been the 
extinguishment of slavery from the face of the earth, the freeing 
of mankind, the making in Europe of a democracy, however 
limping and stumbling, so it have at least the privilege in 
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common with our own to grope and seek, as a child in the dark, 
for the light of a better day. 

So it is that from our century-old pedestal we do not de- 
spair. A himdred years hence we may look back to this con- 
vulsion as the final storm before the clearing, precisely as now 
we revert to the Waterloo of our birthyear and the last stand 
before Appomattox just fifty years ago. For the present, hav- 
ing in mind the extraordiaary deUcacy of so crucial a situation 
and the possibly determining influence which may be wielded 
by this most powerful of neutral Powers, we should fail in our 
obUgation if we did not urge with utmost earnestness the heed- 
ing of our President's solemn adjxu-ation, to be patient, supreme- 
ly patient, even as he has been and is and, we doubt not, will 
continue to be, in the face of all complexities and tempta- 
tions. 

The quarrels of nations, like those of individuals, grow out 
of their ill-regulated passions; and these can be checked and 
restrained, not by considerations addressed to the intellect, or 
even, as so urgently, so unwisely, so almost impatrioticaUy de- 
manded by Mr. Roosevelt, to questionable regulations, but, if at 
aU, by the teachings of morality and reUgion exemplified by 
Mr. Wilson. Never was a war more obviously and ruinously 
destructive of all pubhc and private interests than that into 
which the great States of Em-ope have blindly plimged; but to 
oppose their madness inopportunely upon grounds drawn from 
political economy or international law would be like preaching 
to a tornado. The tempest must blow itself out. Only when 
the wind has lulled can the voice of reason or the whispers of 
conscience be heard. 

And God is in His world, only abiding His time. 

Who dreamed a dream mid outcasts bom 
Could overthrow the pride of kings? 
They pour on Christ the ancient scorn. 
His Dove its gold and silver wings 
Has spread. Perhaps it nests in flame 
In outcasts who adjure His name. 
Choose ye your rightful gods, nor pay 
Lip reverence that the heart denies, 
O nations. Is not Zeus to-day, 
The thunderer from the epic skies, 
More than the Prince of Peace? Is Thor 
Not nobler for a world at war? 
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They fit the dreams of power we hold, 
Those gods whose names are with us still. 
Men in their ima^e made of old 
The high companions of their will. 
Who seek an airy empire's pride, 
Would they pray to the Crucified? 

O Outcast Christ, it was too soon 
For flags of battle to be furled 
While life was yet at the high noon. 
Come in the twilight of the world; 
Its kings may greet Thee without scorn 
And crown Thee then without a thorn. 

It has been for America a wonderful century. From five 
million souls our people have multiplied to one hundred millions 
who have rather more than their fair share of causes to be happy. 
Whether quality has kept pace with quantity is perhaps a 
question. We fear, indeed, that, if pressed, we should feel con- 
strained to concede a certain deterioration in the old stvurdy 
stock — ^in character, in resolution, in patriotism, in morals, in 
religious feeling, in fidelity to standards, even in some of the 
refinements of existence. Even so, much if not full compensa- 
tion is to be found in the amazing growth in recent years of a 
spirit which is surely humanizing our traditionally stem and 
reticent race. 

We look into the future, then, with eyes undismayed. 
Editors, contributors, pubUshers, and proprietors will come and 
go as in the past, but we shall go on and on to the end of time, 
always thanking God, always taking courage. In the number 
for January, 2015, we shall mark the events of our second 
century of existence for a wholly new audience, since, according 
to the law, all of the bilUons of himians now living will then have 
passed into the Beyond. Inasmuch, too, as in the mean time 
we shall maintain a discreet and rigid silence, we now say not 
the au revoir to which we feel inclined, but, as needs we must, 
good-by, while nodding smilingly and appreciativly to the 
toast which our present intrusive Editor insists upon pro- 
posing I 

Then here's to the oak, the brave old oak, 

Who stands in his pride alone! 
And still flourish he a hale green tree 

When a hundred years are gone! 



